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PREFACE. 


Had  I  sufficiently  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  task  proposed 
to  me,  or  could  I  by  anticipation  have  realized  them,  I  should 
not,  assuredly,  have  undertaken  to  deliver  the  Hunterian 
Oration  at  a  fortnight’s  notice,  and  under  the  pressure  of  other 
exacting  Professional  duties. 

In  common  with  many  friends,  I  have  for  some  time  enter¬ 
tained  views  concerning  the  deficiency  in  that  branch  of 

Medical  Education  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  following 

& 

pages :  these  views,  with  some  amplification,  I  presumed  to 
he  interesting  to  a  Medical  auditory. 

The  biography  of  our  science  during  the  past  year  has  pre¬ 
sented  many  valuable  and  noticeable  facts.  The  events  that 
have  recently  absorbed  so  much  of  the  world’s  attention  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  all  members  of  our  Profession.  To 
allude  to  the  conspicuous  and  honourable  part  that  the  Medical 
Staff  had  played  in  the  war,  to  illustrate  its  activity  and  value 
by  abundant  and  illustrious  examples,  was  alike  easy  and 
pleasurable. 

Reflecting  upon  these  circumstances,  I  ventured  to  undertake 
tiie  duty  of  addressing  the  Hunterian  Society :  the  more  so, 
that  I  was  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  insist 
upon  the  merits  of  a  Profession  whose  value  has  received 
a  penurious  recognition  from  the  justice  of  Society;  “the 
Profession  of  the  human  Healer,”  as  Carlyle  well  says,  “  being 
radically  a  sacred  one,  and  connected  with  the  highest  priest¬ 
hoods,  or  rather,  being  itself  the  outcome  and  acme  of  all 
priesthoods,  and  divinest  conquest  of  intellect  here  below.” 


ORATION. 


Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen* 

When  the  Council  of  the  Hunterian  Society  did  me  the 
honour  to  request  me,  at  a  very  short  notice,  to  address  you 
this  evening,  I  assented,  I  fear,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion ; 
and  the  sense  of  my  temerity  in  no  way  diminished  as  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  my  task.  I  deemed  it,  however,  a  matter  of  duty 
to  this  learned  Society,  and  to  myself,  to  endeavour  to  deserve 
that  confidence  which  they  so  liberally  reposed  in  me. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Hunterian  So¬ 
ciety  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  its  continued  growth  and 
vigorous  vitality ;  and  we  may  view  with  feelings  of  self-con¬ 
gratulation  its  position  upon  this,  its  Thirty-seventh  Anni¬ 
versary.  The  very  shadow  of  the  illustrious  name  that  it 
enjoys  would  appear  to  have  exercised  a  genial  and  fostering 
influence  upon  its  success.  Let  it  be  our  endeavour,  by  emu¬ 
lating  the  past  industry  of  its  members,  to  maintain  its  present 
position,  and  thus  to  hand  its  name  down  to  our  successors 
with  the  bloom  of  Prosperity  thick  upon  it. 

The  Profession  to  which  we  belong  claims  for  itself  a  place 
of  no  secondary  importance  in  our  social  system.  It  may  not 
be  as  lucrative,  as  brilliant,  or  as  dignified  as  some  others ;  but 
for  immeasurable  utility  it  enjoys  a  distinctive  and  honourable 
pre-eminence.  Authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  borne 
ample  and  graceful  tribute  to  this  excellence.  In  the  Iliad, 
the  Healer,  or  Priest — for  the  words  are  synonymous — is, 

’Avrjp  TroWcdv  dvTatjtos  aWcov, 

Cicero  thought,  “  Homines  ad  Deos  nulla  re  proprius  acce- 
dunt,  quam  salutem  hominibus  dando.” 
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Cabanis,  the  friend  and  Physician  of  Mirabeau,  writes,  “  Si 
la  sante  est  le  premier  des  biens,  la  medecine  doit  etre  le  pre¬ 
mier  des  arts. 

Nor  was  its  value  underrated  by  John  Hunter.  .  In  an 
interview  with  the  first  Lord  Holland,  to  whom  he  was  insisting 
upon  the  importance  of  medical  science,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “  I  consider  myself  a  greater  man  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
for  discoveries  which  lengthen  life,  and  alleviate  suffeiing  are 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  mankind  than  any  thing 
relating  to  the  stars.”  All  hostile  criticism  of  this  egotistical 
assertion  is  lost  in  our  admiration  for  the  absolute  homage 
which  Hunter  thus  pays  to  his  art.  The  parallel  in  his  mind 
is  not  between  Newton  and  himself,  but  between  Medicine 
and  Astronomy;  between  an  abstract  science  cultivated  by 
few,  and  the  practical  science  necessary  to  all.  We  shall  all, 

I  doubt  not,  coincide  with  an  opinion  ratified  by  our  own  daily 
experience,  and  supported  by  testimony  so  abundant. 

Important  and  frequent  as  are  the  relations  between  society 
and  the  Physician,— and  I  throughout  use  the  word  Physician  as 
representing  all  branches  of  the  Medical  Profession,— how  few, 
out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  daily  life,  entertain  any 
notion  of  the  exacting  nature  of  the  duties  he  fulfils,  and  how 
limited  a  time  he  has  for  the  cultivation  of  the  amenities  of  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  be  they  literary,  aesthetical,  or  scientific.  These 
pursuits,  which  tend  so  much  to  the  refinement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  mind,  enable  the  patient  to  form  a  better  judgment 
of  the  mental  calibre  and  character  of  his  medical  attendant, 
by  instituting  a  common  bond  between  them,  and  will  be 
one  means  by  which  the  medical  mind  is  tested,  and  the 
science  itself  appreciated. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  well-meaning  people, 
who  discourse  with  fluent  volubility  upon  any,  or  all  of  the 
pseudo-sciences  of  the  day,  and  who  ask,  with  triumphant  com¬ 
placency,  why  medical  and  surgical  science  appears  so  uncertain. 
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One  reason  is,  that  the  public  often  entertain  preconceived 
and  erroneous  notions  of  its  different  branches,  and  thus  reason 
on  wrong  premisses.  O* 

There  is  on  record  the  view  taken  off  surgical  operation  by 
a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  who  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  metaphysicians  of  this 
country ; — 1  allude  to  Coleridge,  who  says,  “  I  think  that  there 
are  only  two  things  wanting  to  justify  a  Surgeon  in  performing 
the  Cassarian  section;  first,  that  he  should  possess  infallible 
knowledge  of  his  art ;  and  secondly,  that  he  should  be  infal¬ 
libly  certain  that  he  is  infallible.”  It  would  be  difficult  to 
adduce  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  errors  into  which  even 
the  greatest  minds  will  fall,  when  the  knowledge  of  common, 
but  special  truths  is  hidden  from  them.  We  can  scarcely  re¬ 
frain  from  smiling  at  this  dogmatical  assertion,  which  a  student 
in  his  first  year  of  pupilage  could,  without  difficulty,  refute : 
it  bears  “  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance.”  Here  is  a  man 
deficient  in  the  special  experience  demanded  for  a  consideration 
of  the  subject,  neglecting  systematic  principles  of  thought,  and 
relying  upon  that  common  sense  which  is  only  our  second-best 
guide.  Dr.  Whately  well  illustrates  this  point:  “A  sailor 
will  perhaps  despise  the  pretensions  of  medical  men,  and  prefer 
treating  a  disease  by  common  sense,  but  he  would  ridicule  the 
proposal  of  navigating  a  ship  by  common  sense,  without  regard 
to  the  maxims  of  nautical  art.” 

Another  cause  of  this  apparent  uncertainty  results  from  the 
want  of  that .  careful  mental  training,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
estimate  the  phenomena  daily  presented  to  our  view  in  the 
investigation  of  disease. 

The  tendency  of  all  incomplete  and  progressive  sciences  has 
been  to  accumulate  facts,  rather  than  to  evolve  fixed  and  defi¬ 
nite  principles.  It  is  right  that  this  should  be  so ;  for  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  general  law  depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
facts  upon  which  it  rests  being  sufficient  to  build  a  base  in 
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support  of  that  pyramid  whose  apex  shall  enter  the  pure  and 
lofty  atmosphere  of  Truth. 

Irrefragable  as  is  this  principle,  it  is  only  too  partially  recog¬ 
nised  by  many  eager  spirits  in  our  profession.  It  is  but  too 
common  to  see  an  enumeration  and  history  of  some  limited 
number  of  cases,  honestly  stated  beyond  doubt,  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  of  necessity,  coloured  by  the  mental  temperament  and 
views  of  the  propounder,  adduced  and  displayed  in  triumphant 
proof  of  some  newly-averred  law  as  to  the  nature  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  many  physical  ills  to  which  “  flesh  is  heir. 

The  recognition  of  the  insufficiency  of  data,  m  the  existing 
state  of  medical  science,  has  given  rise  to  that  purely  statistica 
school  of  which  M.  Louis,  in  Paris,  is  perhaps  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  supporter  and  advocate.  So  rigorously  do  he  and  his 
disciples  in  these  latter  days  carry  out  their  system,  that  t  ley 
enjoin  the  use  of  the  perceptive  powers  only  in  the  wards. 
Excogitation  and  diagnosis  are  reserved  until  after  the  evi¬ 
dence'  afforded  by  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  thus  a 
comparison  between  symptoms  as  observed  during  life,  and  ap¬ 
pearances  as  revealed  after  death,  constitutes  one  fixed  datum. 
The  accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of  such  premisses 
justifies  their  publication,  and  the  hazarding  of  a  possible  con¬ 
clusion.  French  medical  literature  teems  with  monographs 
of  this  class,  the  conclusions  varying  often  with  the  various 
authors  upon  the  same  subject  of  investigation.  By  the 
analysis  of  a  given  number  of  probable  results  thus  obtained  it 
is  sought  to  eliminate  a  general  law,  and  is  it  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  absolute  and  perfect  recognition  of  the  philosophy 

of  induction.  . 

With  us,  the  omission  of  the  second  step  of  the  process  indi¬ 
cated,  and  the  conversion  of  a  conclusion  based  upon  a  limited 
number  of  facts  into  the  theoretical  enunciation  of  a  geneial 
law,  is  not  uncommon.  The  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  knowledge  by  classifying  facts ;  to  explain  the  unknown  by  the 
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analogy  of  the  known ;  and  to  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  future 
by  comparison  with  the  past*  is  well  laid  down  as  the  great 
practical  use  and  end  of  theory.  The  danger,  however,  lies  in 
that  abuse  of  this  faculty,  which  results  from  the  failings  of 
frail  human  nature.  The  pride  that  prompts  us  to  take 
what  we  consider  an  imperial  and  easy  road  to  our  object? 
the  impetuosity  with  which  we  hasten  to  grasp  the  subject  as 
a  whole,  and  our  reluctance  to  think  ourselves  unqualified  to 
do  this ;  the  love  of  novelty ;  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  our 
temperament  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  habit  of  taking  a  con¬ 
tracted  and  partial  view  upon  the  other ;  are  among  the  many 
causes  of  this  abuse.  Do  we  not  but  too  often  see,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  human  mind,  an  ingenious  suggestion  assuming 
the  importance  of  a  theory,  some  exceptional  fact  supporting  a 
plausible^  hypothesis,  or  the  illusions  of  the  imagination  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  institutes  of  Truth  ? 

To  the  practice  of  the  purely  statistical  school  it  may  be 
generally  urged  in  objection,  that  it  errs  on  the  side  of 
caution,  that  it  unnecessarily  retards  the  progress  of  science, 
that  it  refuses  to  recognise  the  existence  of  that  power 
which  is  exclusively  the  attribute  of  genius, — the  power  of 
arriving  per  saltum  at  truth  from  data,  which,  to  minds  unen¬ 
dowed  with  this  Divine  gift — the  offspring  of  reason  and  ima¬ 
gination— would  have  remained  unemployed,  save  in  their 
isolated  and  disconnected  capacity. 

Here  let  me  dwell  for  an  instant  upon  the  subject  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  a  source  of  information  much  decried  in  these  days. 
“  Tables,”  we  are  told,  “  are  like  cobwebs,  or  the  sieve  of  the 
Danaides,  beautifully  reticulated,  orderly  to  look  upon,  but 
which  hold  no  conclusion.”  Is  this  not  as  though  one  were 
to  depreciate  the  science  of  Numbers  because  there  are  those 
who  cannot  accomplish  a  sum  in  Compound  Addition  ?  Our 
daily  word,  Experience,  is  but  a  condensed  expression  for  an 
opinion  based  upon  Mental  Statistics.  Instead  of  treating 
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such  records  as  worthless  falsities,  we  should  rather  endea¬ 
vour,  by  rendering  them  scrupulously  exact,  to  make  them 
valuable  bases  of  knowledge. 

Against  many  of  the  publications  of  our  own  school  oi 
Philosophy  the  charge  that  they  are  positively  .  fallacious 
and  obstructive,  may  be  fairly  brought.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  indicate  the  sources  of  this  evil.  Much  originally  de- 
pends  upon  the  youthful  age  at  which  students  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  our  Profession,  the  consequent  absence  of 
sufficient  preliminary  mental  training,  and  the  complete  want 
of  all  provision  in  our  medical  schools  (as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted)  in  supply  of  so  important  a  defect.  No  problem  in  rea¬ 
soning  of  greater  difficulty  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  than 
the  dealing  with  uncertain  data  upon  strictly  logical  grounds. 
There  exists  no  science  in  which  the  observation  of  facts  is 
surrounded  with  so  many  deceptive  concomitants  as  our  own. 
The  disturbing  media  are  in  no- science  so  numerous ;  and  yet 
the  solution  of  problems  which  would  severely  tax  the  energies 
of  the  most  practised  and  vigorous  reasoners  is  the  task  pro¬ 
posed  to  all  who  enter  our  Profession.  To  achieve .  this,  they 
bring  minds  unprepared  by  any  preliminary  training  w  at- 
evei\  To  use  the  language  of  (Esterlen,  the  student  has  to 
a  become  acquainted  with  philosophy  without  learning  to  phi 
losophise or,  as  Herder  complains,  “  youths  on  leaving  the 
University  are  for  the  most  part  perverted  growths.^  They 
have  been  taught  to  create  their  senses  and  reason  a  priori, 
rather  than  to  employ  those  created  for  them.”  Can  it,  then, 
be  a  wonder,  considering  these  circumstances,  that  the  evil 
which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate,  exists  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
legitimate  conclusion  to  be  verified  from  premisses,  patent  to  all  ? 

There  are  other  causes  of  this  evil — causes  common  to  the 
whole  body  social,  but  which  tell  with  peculiar  force  upon 
our  own  section  of  society— causes  common  to  humanity  feel¬ 
ings  which,  springing  from  our  very  nature’s  essence,  will 
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long  endure  as  formidable  obstacles.  The  dire  necessity 
which  exists  for  the  young  aspirant  of  making  himself  speedily 
known  is  one:  the  res  angusta  drives  often  the  meaner  and 
more  ordinary  minds  to  quackery  as  a  refuge,  while  the  loftier 
intellects  are  driven  per  force  to  the  publisher ;  and  books,  full 
perchance,  of  admirable  germs  of  thought,  but  crudely  de¬ 
veloped,  imperfectly  set  forth,  and  immature  in  conception,  are 
hastily  thrust  upon  the  world.  The  immediate  object  is  how¬ 
ever  gained;  the  writer  becomes  known,  and  that  evil,  of 
which  it  has  been  well  said,  that  with  it  “  nemo  beatus  esse 
potest,  quamvis  sit  sapiens”  is  removed.  But  at  what  a  cost 
to  Science  1  The  work  has  gone  forth,  and  the  writer  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  hastily  enunciated  theory — 

“  Semel  emission  volut  irrevoeabile  verbum.” 

Where,  then,  lies  the  remedy?  May  we  not  strive  to 
modify  that  system  of  education  in  our  schools  which  treats 
the  minds  of  our  scholars  as  mere  storerooms  ?  Cannot  some¬ 
thing  be  done  which  shall  prevent  all  our  prizes  and  rewards 
being  given  to  memory  and  perception?  May  not  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  our  many  able  and  learned  lecturers  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  judgment  of  their  disciples?  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  a  good  teacher ;  nay,  is  it  not  that  special  attri¬ 
bute,  the  possession  of  which  makes  the  distinction  between  the 
mere  pedagogue,  and  a  great  instructor  like  Arnold  in  another 
walk,  or  like  that  great  man,  the  power  of  whose  Name  has 
called  us  together  this  day,  that  he  shall  teach  his  disciples 
how  to  use  the  wealth  of  materials  which  have  been  amassed 
for,  and  distributed  to  them?  May  not  something  be  done  to 
educate  the  power  of  thought  proper?  Many  have  advocated 
the  introduction  of  classical  and  mathematical  departments  in  our 
school  system ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  great  mental  call 
which  the  manifold  branches  of  our  own  special  science  make 
upon  us,  and  when  we  consider  how  truly  short  is  the  time 
allotted  for  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  them,  the  addition  of 
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new  and  extraneous  elements  to  the  course  of  our  studies  would 
perhaps,  only  tend  to  defeat  the  very  object  it  was  intended  t 
promote.  It  is,  however,  not  new  facts  which  are  require  , 
but  the  power  of  dealing  with,  and  turning  to  use,  in  stnct 
subordination  to  established  laws  of  reasoning,  the  facts  already 
known-  Schemes  of  education,  for  the  most  part,  would  seen 
to  be  intended  to  foster  the  growth  of  particular  minds,  min 
endowed  with  more  than  the  average  of  that  mteHectua 
vigour  which,  irrespective  of  all  extraneous  aid,  and  often  m 
stern  conflict  and  antagonism,  to  surrounding  and  _  opposing 
evils  “  plucks  bright  honour,”  and  achieves  an  enviable  sue 
cess.  But  for  the  more  ordinary  minds,  those  whose  acquisi¬ 
tive  powers  are  either  slow  or  feeble,  who  have  to  tread  t  le 
same  path  with  frequent  footsteps  before  their  progress  be¬ 
comes  smooth  or  certain,  how  little  do  we  attempt! 

Through  all  mankind  the  large  mass  of  intellect  is  ave¬ 
rage  :  with  this  we  have  to  deal,  this  we  have  to  foster  and 
encourage;  not  only  from  the  evident  necessity  of: raising  the 
standard  of  intellect,  but  because  upon  its  elevation 
perfection  in  our  profession  depend  the  interest  the  well- 
being,  and  the  lives  of  the  community.  _  Would  it  not  be  as 
well  that  the  lecturer  on  each  particular  subject,  shou 
devote  three  or  four  lectures  at  the  termination  ot  his  course, 
to  the  logical  application  of  the  reasoning  power  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  our  profession?  that  he  should  endeavour  to  shew 
that  the  inductive  and  deductive  Philosophies  can  be  har¬ 
moniously  and  rightly  combined?  that  he  should  demonstrate 
a  few  of  the  fallacies  ordinarily  fallen  into  Dy  young  minds, 
especially  that  pervading  sin  of  reasoning  ex  particukn 
in  universum  ?  Were  this  so,  many  a  knotty  difficulty, 
many  a  chain  of  facts,  entangled  but  still  connected,  would 
be  unravelled ;  and  many  a  riddle  in  our  profession,  whic  1 
with  self-tormenting  ingenuity  we  attempt  to  solve,  wou 
receive  a  simple  and  speedy  solution.  And  in  conclu  mg 
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this  subject,  which  I  am  conscious  has  received  but  imper- 
feet  justice  at  my  hands,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  these 
views  appear  to  you  to  be  the  Truth,  and,  relying  thereon, 
you  feel  with  me  the  consolation  derived  from  the  words  of 
the  great  orator  and  moralist,  “  O  magna  vis  Veritatis,  quae 
contra  hominum  ingenia,  calliditatem,  solertiam,  contraque 
betas  omnium  insidias,  facile  se,  per  seipsam  defendat,” 


The  progress  of  medical  and  surgical  science  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  steady:  fresh  experience,  new 
views,  valuable  facts,  and  some  discoveries,  form  a  series  of 
events  upon  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  with  satis¬ 
faction.  Nor  has  the  literature  of  our  science  been  neglected : 
additions  both  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  sections  have  been 
made,  which  evince  not  only  industry  and  acumen,  but  con¬ 
siderable  originality  of  thought. 

The  late  Sir  A.  Cooper,  whose  name  requires  neither  eulogy 
from  me,  nor  apology  for  its  introduction  to  you,  not  content 
with  a  laboriously  active  life  in  pursuit  of  science,  even  in 
death  sought  to  aid  its  progress.  He  left  a  triennial  prize — a 
fitting  monument,  more  lasting  than  brass— -to  be  awarded  to 
the  best  dissertation  upon  certain  subjects.  Upon  the  first 
occasion,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  a  learned  and  admirable 
work,  by  Mr.  Simon,  on  the  Thymus  Gland,  now  well  known 
and  apppreciated.  The  second  subject  suggested  for  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  donor,  was  the  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Pa¬ 
thology  of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules.  One  paper  only  was  sent 
,  in,  and  obtained  the  pecuniary  reward ;  and  then,  by  verdict  of 
the  judges,  sank  back  for  all  time  into  what  we  must  deem  a  de~ 
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sirable  oblivion.  Our  knowledge  would  have  remained  up  to 
this  time  most  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  functions  of  these  atra- 
biliary  glands,  as  they  have  been  called,  had  not  a  more  athletic 
mind  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Thomas  Addison, 
whilst  investigating  a  certain  condition  of  anaemia,  which  did  not 
appear  to  result  from  hitherto  ascertained  causes,  found  it  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules ;  and  he  further  observed,  as  an  invariable  concomi¬ 
tant,  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  discoloration  or  the  skm. 
Patients  thus  affected  are  found  to  lose  their  general  health, 
their  energies  appear  to  fail,  they  become  languid  and  debili¬ 
tated,  there  is  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart  and  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach;  but  the  diagnostic  feature  which 
attracts  the  eye  is  the  “  singular  discoloration  of  the  integu¬ 
ments,  the  skin  presenting  a  dingy  and  smoky  appearance  of 
various  tints,  of  deep  amber  or  chesnut  brown.”  This  account 
is  necessarily  a  mere  sketch  of  the  views  adduced  by  Dr.  Addi¬ 
son.  They  are  supported  by  post-mortem  examinations,  illus¬ 
trated  by  careful  clinical  observation,  and  the  whole  argument 
is  based  upon  the  soundest  logical  data.  The  Morbus  Addisoni 
may  now  be  added  to  our  Nosological  Tables. 

A  very  interesting  paper  has  been  recently  read  before  the 
Glasgow  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  upon  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  human  Entozoa,  and  especially  of  those  known  to  us 
as  Tape  Worms.  The  author,  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  having 
given  a  very  careful  review  of  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
from  the  earliest  writers  upon  this  subject,  down  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Busk  upon  the  developement  of  the 
Guinea  Worm  to  maturity,  takes  especial  notice  of  the  recent 
researches  of  Yon  Siebold  of  Munich,  who  has  thrown  a  clear 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  parasites, 
and  their  introduction  into  the  human  body.  His  experi¬ 
ments  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  tasnise  and  hydatids  are  but 
stages  of  the  same  creature,  the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the 
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embryo  or  foetus  of  the  perfect  parasite.  This  theory  is  no 
inconsiderable  advance  upon  the  path  to  knowledge  from  the 
days  when  Cruikshank  thought  that  the  absorbents  “  degene¬ 
rate  sometimes  into  hydatids,  or  round  vesicles,  which  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  these  cells  to  be  obstructed 
and  enlarged.”  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Fever,  the 
discrimination  between  the  pure  Typhus,  and  Typhoid  va¬ 
rieties,  and  the  effects  of  quinine  administered  in  this  disease, 
have  received  considerable  elucidation  from  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Dundas. 

Other  accessions  to  the  literature  of  Medicine  have  been 
made  which  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Barlow  has  published  a  work  upon  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
It  modestly  professes  to  be  a  manual,  but  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  its  style,  the  extent  of  its  information,  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  author,  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  obtain  for  it  a 
position  commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  value  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Medical  science.  Those  admirable  works,  which  are 
annually  introduced  to  us  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham 
Society,  have  received  a  valuable  addition  from  the  erudite 
work  of  (Esterlen  upon  Medical  Logic.  This  subject,  never 
very  popular,  has  been  rendered  most  clear  and  attractive 
through  the  medium  of  a  careful  translation  by  my  friend 
Dr.  G.  Whitley.  ‘ 

No  better  illustration  of  the  difference  between  Surgery  and 
Medicine  can  be  afforded  than  by  a  survey  of  the  progress 
and  features  of  the  two  sciences  during  a  single  year.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  observe  a  record  of  diseases,  which  are  treated 
by  therapeutic  means,  tending  to  thwart  the  extravagancies  or 
assist  the  efforts  of  nature ;  on  the  other,  a  new  element  is  in¬ 
troduced,  as  essential  to  these  ends,  in  Surgical  Manipulation. 
By  this  I  would  express  no  mechanical  or  habitual  handicraft, 
but  that  dexterous  interference  with  the  textures  of  the  body, 
which  the  hand,  as  the  minister  to  the  mind,  interposes  for  the 
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preservation  of  life.  We  must,  however,  always  be  mindful 
that  surgical  interference  is  but  an  act  subsidiary  to  other  means 
of  treatment :  it  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  our  science,  but  not  on 
that  account  does  it  the  less  demand  the  careful  development 

of  the  best  energies  of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind. 

The  study  of  some  of  the  special  glands  of  the  body  still 
receives  that  attention  from  the  Profession  which  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  diseases  merits.  Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
our  information  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  testis  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  augment ;  nor  have  those  obscure  affections,  of  its 
cognate  gland,  the  prostate,  escaped  the  careful  investigation 

of  your  colleague,  Mr.  Adams. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  read  a  tedious  and  angry  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  upon  the  value  of  that  instrument— 

“  That  shews  us  in  an  insect  or  a  flower, 

Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  powrer, 

As  hid  for  ages  past,  God  now  displays, 

To  combat  atheists  with  in  modern  days.” 

And  this  discussion  arose  upon  a  question  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  curability  of  Cancer,  and  the  value  of  the  microscope 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  that  terrible  malady.  Its  importance 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  younger  members  as  being  para¬ 
mount;  others  regarded  it  as  a  valuable  accessory  agent  in 
diagnosis ;  whilst  a  third  party,  the  Nestors  of  the  debate,  con¬ 
sidered  the  evidence  that  it  afforded  as  totally  delusive.  In 
exact  proportion  as  its  merits  were  supported  or  disputed,  so 
was  the  curability  of  Cancer,  and  cancroid  growths,  advocated 
or  denied.  In  this  country,  and  in  our  Profession,  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  definitely  settled.  Without 
blindly  resting  upon  its  aid,  as  our  only  staff,  we  acknowledge 
its  assistance :  its  value  in  experienced  hands  is  well  shewn  in 


*  T.  B.  Curling,  Esq. 
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the  true  recognition  that  we  now  have  of  the  various  tumors 
of  the  female  breast,  which  have  been  so  admirably  classified  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Birkett.  His  paper  upon  Adenocele,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Guy?s  Hospital  Reports,  is  equally 
practical  and  scientific. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  it  follows  that  much  of  the 
interest  of  Surgery  must  depend  upon  individual  cases :  some 
of  these  are  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  past  year, 
either  from  the  peculiarity  of  certain  features  which  they 
present,  or  from  the  imperative  necessity  of  surgical  inter¬ 
ference.  Foremost  in  importance,  but  still  the  latest  of  these, 
is  a  case  of  Pharyngotomy,  performed  by  Mr.  Cock,  for  the 
removal  of  a  foreign*  body  from  the  pharynx.  When  I  shew 
you  the  offending  object,  and  draw  your  attention  to  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  its  shape,  you  will  be  prepared  to  understand  that 
difficulties  of  no  slight  magnitude  were  encountered.  A  false 
tooth,  with  its  supporting  plate,  and  connecting  wires,  had  been 
swallowed  during  sleep,  four  days  previous  to  the  operation, 
by  a  young  man  aged  21.  I  will  not  go  into  all  the  details  of 
this  case  of  the  many  ingenious  expedients  which  were 
adopted  for  its  extraction ;  for  these  I  will  refer  you  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  “  Medical  Times,”  which  contains  a  full 
and  accurate  report  of  the  case;  but  will  briefly  advert  to 
the  operation  practised  by  Mr.  Cock.  An  incision  was  made 
nearly  similar  to  that  commonly  employed  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid  artery.  This 
vessel  was  found  and  drawn  outwards,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle?  the  left  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  body  was  lifted  upwards,  and  the  foreign  body 
being  then  felt,  the  gullet  was  opened  at  a  point  op¬ 
posite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage.  After  some  little  ma¬ 
noeuvring  the  object  sought  for  was  removed.  In  the  course 
of  the  dissection  a  small  branch  of  an  artery  was  wounded, 

'  E 
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and  secured  with  ease.  I  have  cursorily  touched  upon  the 
main  steps  of  this  operation,  because  it  appeared  te .me to .^joy 
advantages  over  that  advocated  by  M.  Nekton  for  a  .mdar 
end.  Instead  of  a  lateral  incision,  tins  gentleman  makes  one 

identical  to  that  carried  out  in  tracheotomy :  he 
to  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  divides  it  between 
ligatures:  the  left  lobe  of  the  body  itself  is  then  -paiated  from 
the  trachea,  the  oesophagus  sought  for  and  openec .  • 

advocates  this  plan,  upon  the  ground  of  there  b  g 
fear  of  wounding  the  tliyroideal  arteries.  It  appea 
that  the  tube  is  not  attacked  so  conveniently  from  bef 
backwards,  as  it  would  be  from  the  side;  t  a  y  i  . 
section  the  neighbouring  parts  would  be-more  disturbed ,  tl 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  probably  encounteie  ,  an 
tainly,  in  the  else  under  our  consideration,  the  plan  would 
not  have  been  very  applicable.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  pat  ent 
wound  is  all  but  healed,  that  he  takes  solid  food,  and  is 

speedily  recovering.*  .  Qrij 

The  excision  of  joints  occupies  the  attention  of  bulge  ,  ■ 
forms  a  main  feature  in  conservative  Surgery.  -  le  opera  ions 
upon  the  large  joints  are,  as  we  all  know,  attended  wi  1  so  muc 
immediate  danger,  and  with  such  problematical  advantage 
that  they  have  found,  upon  the  whole,  but  little  favour  and 
advocacy :  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  notice  a  succor 
ful  resection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  by  Mr.  Birkett.  . 
similar  operation  upon  the  knee-joint  by  the  same  Surgeon  w  a. 

followed  by  secondary  amputation,  and  ultimate  convalescence. 

The  use  of  Chloroform,  indeed,  gives  the  operator  ev  eiy  possi  i  e 
advantage  for  carrying  out  the  tedious  procee  mgs  ne 
cessarv  for  the  removal  of  dead  hone;  an  iau  y  &  w 
elapse;  in  this  metropolis  without  some  material  advantage  from 

*  The  patient,  since  this  was  written,  has  left  the  Hospital  m  perfect 
health. 
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this  branch  of  surgery  accruing  to  individuals,  as  the  reports 
of  cases  by  Stanley,  Solly,  Hilton,  and  Ferguson,  amply  testify. 

The  modification  of  Symes’  operation  for  disease  of  the 
Tarsal  articulations,  advocated  by  M.  Pirogoff,  a  Russian 
Surgeon  of  eminence,  has  been  found  to  be  most  successful, 
Mr.  Busk,  of  the  “  Dreadnought,5’  having  had  two  cases  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  operator’s  object 
in  this  instance  is  to  saw  through  the  os  calcis,  and  leave  its 
posterior  portion  undisturbed  from  its  connections  with  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  heel :  the  adaptation  of  its  cut  surface  to  the 
tibia  is  accurate,  the  healing  process  is  speedy,  and  the  stump 
is  longer,  firmer,  and  more  useful. —Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

An  adequate  importance,  if  I  may  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  has  not  been  given  to  the  use  of  iodine  as  an  injection 
in  some  of  the  serous  cysts :  it  is  for  the  Physician  to  say  how 
far  such  a  plan  is  justifiable  in  the  greater  visceral  cavities ; 
but  in  cases  of  obstinate  hydrops  articuii  it  might  be,  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  practice  of  M.  Y elpeau,  followed  with  advantage. 
Many  of  the  bursas,  e.g.  those  over  the  knee  and  the  olecranon, 
have  been  injected  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  with  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  result,  and  I  have  met  with  a  similar  success  by  injecting 
a  bursa  under  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  medius.  It  would  not  be 
right  that  I  should  close  this  hurried  glance  at  late  surgical  cases 
without  noticing  that  interesting  case  of  complicated  wound  of 
the  abdomen,  so  successfully  treated  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward. 
When  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  wound, — five  inches,— the 
circumstance  of  the  transverse  colon  being  wounded  to  the 
extent  of  four-fifths  of  its  circumference,  and  that  the  epigastric 
artery  was  divided,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  the  free  ad¬ 
ministration  of  opium,  as  adopted  in  this  case,  was  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  judicious.  In  this  retrospect  I  may  appear  to 
have  overlooked  some  valuable  contribution  to  science. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  short  notice  upon  which  I  under¬ 
took  the  task  must  plead  on  my  behalf. 
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Among  the  accessory  sciences  to  Surgery,  the  foremost  that 
the  young  student  encounters  is  Anatomy.  To  dilate  upo 
value,  as  a  necessary  handmaid  to  Surgery,  before  such  an 
auditory  as  the  present,  would  be  superfluous.  eonai  o 

Vinci  rightly  described  Perspective  as  the  rudder  o  am  mg, 
we  may  well  call  Anatomy  the  rudder  of  Surgery.  The  beauty 
of  the  "science,  as  suggesting  One  Almighty  Cause,  has  been 
ably  illustrated  by  Paley,  Bell,  and  Brougham.  Should  I, 
however,  be  desirous  to  pay  tribute  to  it,  I  could  do  no  better 
than  quote  the  language  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
who,  in  speaking  of  this  study,  says,  “which,  whosoever  consi- 
cc  c|ers  £  believe  will  never  be  an  atheist;  the  frame  o  mans 
«  body,  and  coherence  of  his  parts,  being  so  strange  arid  para- 
“  doxal,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  miracle  of  nature. 

“  Though,  when  all  is  done,  I  do  not  find  she  hath  mac  e  1  so 
“  much  as  proof  against  one  disease,  least  she  should  be  thong  i 
“  to  have  made  it  no  less  than  a  prison  for  the  Soul.  the 
present  state  of  the  science  renders  a  mastering  of  it  a  mos , 
impossible,  and  the  young  student  complains,  not  without 
iustice,  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  acquisition.  It  is  but  too 
true,  that  much  that  is  taught,  and  more  that  is  acquired,  is  a 
mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  and  many  facts,  indeed,  that  the 
teacher  details  so  accurately,  and  with  such  “  a  barren  super¬ 
fluity  of  words,”  are  altogether  beyond  his  powers  of  explanation. 
Any  thing  that  ameliorates  this,  that  tends  to  elucidate  those 
puzzling  mysteries  of  the  mind,  the  Why,  and  the  Wherefore, 
must  tend  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the  science,  and,  a  o\  e 
all  to  oive  it  a  higher  rank  as  an  intellectual  study.  I  ie 
ingenious  brochure  by  Mr.  Hilton,  on  the  Cranium,  is  a  distinct 
advance  in  this  direction,  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  will  give  a 
material  impulse  to  the  study  of  Anatomy  by  a  more  philo¬ 
sophical  light.  His  book  is  the  chief  literary  feature  m  the 

surgical  field  of  our  retrospect.  .  .  .  „ 

A  marked  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  social  position  oi 
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the  Medico-Chirurgical  Profession  during  the  past  year.  The 
stirring  events  that  have  been  acted  upon  the  world’s  great 
stage— the  Titanic  war  that  has  shaken  remote  lands  to  their 
very  centres — have  exercised  no  unimportant  influence  upon  our 
position.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Crimean  war  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army  passed  with  unflinching  fortitude.  We  can  all 
call  to  mind  those  harrowing  accounts  which  reached  us,  week 
after  week,  detailing  so  eloquently,  and  yet  so  terribly,  the 
sufferings  endured  by  that  small,  but  heroic  army  before 
Sebastopol.  To  temper  sufferings  and  alleviate  miseries,  in 
which  they  themselves  participated,  was  a  duty  they  performed, 
in  face  of  difficulties  which  appeared  almost  insuperable.  Ac¬ 
customed  as  we  are  to  encounter  sickness  or  injury,  with  all 
appliances  and  means  at  our  command,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
their  position,  when  these  were  scantily  supplied  or  altogether 
wanting.  Two  illustrative  instances  of  the  state  of  the  medical 
staff  and  its  materiel  at  this  period  have  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  The  senior  Surgeon  of  a  regiment  represented  that  he 
had  not  a  drug  left,  and  that  sickness  was  daily  increasing 
among  his  men.  He  was  told  “  that  he  must  do  his  best,  and 
give  them  all  charcoal.”  Upon  another  occasion,  when  a 
Surgeon  became  importunate  for  a  supply  of  drugs  and  medical 
comforts,  it  was  remarked  by  those  very  high  in  authority, 
that  “  the  medical  officers  of  that  regiment  wanted  looking 
after.”  Exposed  to  equal  privations  and  sickness,  and  bur¬ 
dened  with  grave  responsibilities,  these  gentlemen  displayed, 
to  use  Royal  language,  the  same  “  persevering  constancy  ”  as 
their  comrades:  and  when,  as  frequently  happened  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties  upon  the  field,  they  were  exposed  to 
dangers  more  immediately  incidental  to  war,  their  courage 
and  self-possession  elicited  eulogy  from  veteran  soldiers.  No 
episode  of  the  war  will  be  read  with  more  emotion,  no  act  can 
be  thought  more  heroic,  than  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Dr. 
Thompson. 
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The  spirit  of  enterprise  has  indeed  been  active  in  our  pro- 
fession:  it  lias  traversed  the  world.  To  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Sandwith  at  Kars,  in  whose  defence  he  played  a  distmguis  rec 
part,  we  owe  the  graphic  narrative  of  a  siege  which  will  be 
memorable  in  history;  whilst  to  the  endurance  and  energy  of 
Dr.  Rae,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  certain  information  oi  the 

unhappy  fate  of  Franklin.  •  ..  ,. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  without  alluding 
to  that  body  of  gentlemen  attached  to  our  Civil  Hospitals, 
who,  sacrificing  the  attractions  and  safety  of  home,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  present  position,  and  the  prospects  of  future  success, 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  repaired  so  nobly  to  join  the  army  of  tne 
East.  We  may  well  applaud  such  conduct :  it  springs  from  a 
motive  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  justly  deemed  the  most 
honourable.  The  orators  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome,  were  wont 
to  select  the  sense  of  Public  Spirit  as  a  favourite  theme  for 


declamation.  ,  .  , 

After  convincing  evidence  of  its  necessity,  the  public  mmd 

has  been  turned  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis,  and 
those  influences  resulting  from  the  congregation  of  numbers. 
The  existence  of  particular  manufactories,  and  those  obnoxious 
circumstances  inseparable  from  poverty  and  want,  have  been, 
somewhat  tardily,  deemed  worthy  of  legislative  interference 
The  appointment  of  medical  officers,  having  the  supervision  of 
certain  districts,  is  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  1  rofession 
may  congratulate  itself.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  its  members  to  Hygienic  and  chemical  sciences, 
advance  us  on  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  hence,  secondarily,  give 
additional  importance  to  its  members :  it  will,  moreover,  throw 
them  into  contact  with  all  grades  of  society..  They  will  have 
opportunities  of  making  their  special  information  bear  upon  sub¬ 
jects  of  daily  life ;  and  thus,  by  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
community,  antagonize  many  of  the  blatant  empiricisms  of  the 
day.  From  the  position  and  distinguished  talents  of  some  of 
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the  gentlemen  hitherto  appointed,  we  may  anticipate  the  hap¬ 
piest  results  to  the  community.  The  reports  of  the  late  sanitary 
officer  to  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  Simon,  may  well  be  imi¬ 
tated,  affording,  as  they  do,  a  notable  example  of  education  and 
talent. 

Another  occurrence  may  be  dwelt  upon  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  tending  to  advance  the  Profession  in  the  social  scale. 
The  East-India  Company,  with  great  liberality,  have  given 
away,  by  public  competition,  no  less  than  sixty-four  commissions 
for  Assistant-surgeoncies  within  the  last  year.  The  examination 
for  these  was  not  nominal :  it  lasted  during  six  days,  embraced 
the  primary,  and  all  the  collateral  sciences  in  connection  with 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  was  of  a  most  practical  and  search¬ 
ing  description.  It  was  an  examination  that  might  well  afford 
an  example  not  unworthy  of  imitation  in  all  cases  where  exa¬ 
mination  is  made  the  test  of  the  merits  of  candidates. 

These  then,  Sir,  are  the  thoughts  concerning  our  Profession, 
to  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  expression :  whilst  I  have 
frankly  acknowledged  its  deficiencies,  I  have  emphatically 
insisted  upon  its  merits ;  its  prosecution  enlists  the  best  sym¬ 
pathies  of  our  natures,  calls  forth  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
physical  endurance,  and  demands  the  strongest  exercitations  of 
the  mind.  Its  labours  and  its  recreations  are  alike  elevating. 
Toilsome  as  is  the  path  of  the  Physician,  he  derives  consolation 
from  reflections  which  spring  from  the  elements  of  the  better 
part  of  our  nature.  To  a  mind  cultivated  by  education,  and 
impressed  by  the  sentiments  of  common  humanity,  to  restore  the 
body  to  its  vigour,  to  alleviate  its  wearing  pain,  and  to  rescue 
it  from  imminent  death,  or,  worse,  a  useless,  and  burdensome 
vitality,  is  no  slight  prerogative.  It  is  a  privilege  peculiar  to 
our  Profession,  enjoyed  by  all  its  members,  and  cultivated  by 
many  with  a  sincere  and  Christian  benevolence.  If,  then,  these 
things  be  so ;  if  it  be  true,—  and  I  think  it  is, —that  our  know- 
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ledge  forms  an  important  and  integral  part  of  truth,  and  that 
these  benign  impulses  do  actuate  us  in  its  cultivation  maywe 
not  claim  for  ourselves  a  Profession  whose  end  would  eem  to 
he  the  harmonious  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence?  And  viewing  it  thus,  ought  not  our  endeavours  to  b 
strenuous  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Good  and  oi  the  True .  L 
them  but  be  so ;  and  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  haven  of  life-old  age ;  when  we  look  back 
upon  a  past,  green  with  memories  of  early  industry,  pleasant 
friendships,  and  achieved  ambition ;  we  shall  feel,  m  the  g  ow  o 
our  satisfaction,  how  much  has  resulted  from  the  earnest  paisui 

*  of  some  weighty  purpose. 


Stay,  stay  the  present  instant  1 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings  \ 
0,  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee  ! 


W.  M.  WATTS,  CROWN 


COURT,  TEMPLE  BAR* 


